tamped behind each one as it is put in place. Alter the cradle is constructed, the process of laying the brick is similar to that mentioned above. Where the trench is in unstable material the sewer may be constructed upon a concrete foundation laid directly upon the soil or upon a wooden platform, this part of the sewer being constructed ahead of the brickwork. In other cases, where the soil has little bearing power, it may be necessary to construct the sewer on a pile platform as illustrated in Volume I.
The number of brick which a mason can lay in a given time depends to a considerable extent on the size of the sewer. This is because more time is required to lay the brick in the face or inner ring of the invert, where the brick should be laid accurately to line and the joints made as narrow as possible, than is needed for laying the brick in the other rings, which are relatively rough work. There is a similar although much less marked difference in the time required for laying the inner ring and the other rings of the arch. As the briclc forming the arch are laid upon the centers, less time is required than where the brick are laid to line, as in the invert. Where the sewer is small, the working space is sometimes so restricted that the mason is unable to work to the best advantage. Upon such sewers the proportion of face work is much greater than upon large sewers. Some very small sewers have been built of a single ring of brickwork, in which 100 per cent, of the masonry is face work. As the size increases, so that two rings are required, the proportion of face work is reduced 50 per cent., with a decrease in the care required and difficulty involved in laying the brick.
In an investigation for the Boston Finance Commission (Report Boston Finance Commission, vol. iii, 1909), it was found that on the contract work of the Massachusetts Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, the number of brick laid per hour per mason varied from 384 on a sewer 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 3 in. to 165 per hour on a 36-in. circular section. There is * however, a great chance for loss of time in this class of work, unless it is well systematized. For instance, in the investigation mentioned, it was found that on certain large sewers built by day labor in the city of Boston, the number of brick laid per mason per hour averaged only about seventy. This appears to have been due largely to inability to keep the masons properly employed. It is extremely important that the construction be so conducted as to provide ample work at all times for the masons, otherwise the cost of the masonry will be greatly increased.
The number of brick per cubic foot of masonry and the amount of